POLAR   VOYAGES   OF   RECENT   TIMES
return of the sun, they discerned a dark speck on the
horizon, and the two propeller-sledges, with a speed like
that of motor-cars, came humming towards the station.
They brought the desperately-needed stores, and took
the sick Dr. Loewe and Dr. Sorge back to the coast with
them. But Georgi had to remain behind to make obser-
vations during the final months. He spent the summer
alone, perhaps the most solitary man anywhere on the
earth, in the midst of a white wilderness, with nothing
between him and the horizon but the bare plain.
Another important contribution made by the Wegener
expedition must be mentioned. The thickness of the ice
was measured: a task which at one time might have
seemed impossible. However, now that we have heard
of the fathometer, we can understand how it might be
done. Naturally no ordinary sound-waves could be sent
down and thrown back by the solid rock beneath the ice.
More powerful means were used. A charge of dynamite
was exploded on the surface of the ice, and the vibrations
which radiated out on all sides, and were also thrown
back from bed-rock, were measured with the help of an
instrument rather like those used in measuring earth-
quakes. Results showed that the inland ice does not lie
on high ground; the weight of it has pressed the earth
down so that it is held as in a basin, the bottom of which
is no higher than the surface of the sea. That is to say
that in the middle this layer of ice has a thickness of
over 10,000 feet.
Another expedition of later years is that of the Nautilus.
Sir Hubert Wilkins, whom we have heard of before, was
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